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FOR HIROSHIMA WEEK 


They dream— 

that those swine in man’s shape 

who do not know how to use the 
power from the earth’s 
centre except for slaughter 

survive only in illustrated books for 
the little ones. 

That the energy of ten million 
horsepower per gram 

be delivered out of the atom into 
the hands of the people. 

That the rich harvest of science 

be conveyed, in peace, to the people 

like bunches of succulent grapes 

wet with dew, 

gathered in at dawn. 


SANCHIKI TOGE 
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Frances H-test... 


With hardly a murmer of protest or criticism, France remembered 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki this week by exploding on Sunday its biggest 
bomb so far—500 kilotons (Hiroshima was 20 kilotons). 


There’s still bigger to come: within days or weeks France's first H-bomb 
will be detonated. The series of tests, at Mururoa, 750 miles from 
Tahiti, is primarily aimed, however, at finalising the warhead to go in 
missiles that according to Flying Review (March 1968) could be 
operational by next year. (Tuesday’s Guardian gives 1971 as the date 
when missiles will supplement France’s 50 Mirage IV medium-range 


supersonic bombers.) 


The 2,000-mile-range missiles will be sited either in 90-foot deep silos 
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on Mont Ventoux in Upper Provence, 

or in submarines (France’s first nuc- 
lear submarine, the Redoubtable, to 
ian) 16 missiles, will be launched in 
970). 


The risk of fall-out from the tests is, 
of course, grave, though the only 
criticism of the current series has 
come from the Japanese government 
and from the people of French Poly- 
nesia (Peace News, July 19). As real 
is the likelihood that France’s ex- 
ample will encourage other countries 
to break ranks and try for a similar 
do-it-yourself deterrent, just as 
Britain’s example was probably de- 
cisive where France was concerned. 
(How important is competitive 
prestige is shown by the fact that— 
according to Paris Match—the de- 
cision to include H-bomb tests in the 


current series is the result of De 
Gaulle’s pique at being overtaken by 
the Chinese in June last year.) 


More terrifying still is the prospect 
of nuclear blackmail of France itself 
by French generals. 


It nearly happened, according to a 
senior official in France’s nuclear 
establishments. Three days after 
General Challe launched the 
Generals’ Revolt in April 1961, at a 
time when the generals were still 
claiming control of all Algeria, there 
was an unusually weak, and unex- 
pected, atomic explosion at the 
Reggan atomic test site in the 
Sahara. 


What happened was that, in anticipa- 
tion of a move by the generals to 
capture the site and use the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear attack to black- 
mail De Gaulle, all fissile materials 
were exploded by those in charge, 
using a hastily-improvised detonating 
device. 


The possibility that loyalist generals 
might try something on these lines 
in a May Days situation is obviously 
increased as France gets nearer to 
having a flexible, push-button de- 
terrent. 


The original rationale for France’s 
independent deterrent was ostensibly 


The A-bomb cloud rises in a per- 
fect mushroom (left), then bends 
away in the wind, on September 
11, 1966, during France’s last 
major test series. Governments 
and peoples protested that time; 
now, with a French H-bomb due 
for testing any time, there is 
virtual silence. 


a continued belief in the “ credi- 
bility ” of a “ nuclear strike capacity ” 
—to use the aseptic jargon of genocide 
—as a “deterrent” to a non-nuclear 
attack, together with the realisation 
that America was unlikely in prac- 
tice to invite a crippling nuclear 
attack on itself by using “‘ strategic ” 
nuclear weapons “in defence of 
Europe” in response to such an 
attack. 


Since then, De Gaulle’s growing in- 
dependence has led to the com- 
pletely logical (and totally absurd) 
position in which missile silos, 
bomber flight paths, etc, are directed 
both at Russia and at America. (So 
can China is out of range.) Prestige is 
all. 


When France first tested at Muroroa 
in 1966 the governments of numer- 
ous South American countries, as 
well as New Zealand, Australia 
(probably), Britain and the USA all 
protested. (Unlike in 1963, when 
Britain and France had only recently 
carried out tests themselves, and 
protests were confined to some Afro- 
Asian governments and to the Soviet 
bloc—in spite of Russia also having 
just finished tests.) 


This time, however, there’s been 
hardly a peep, in spite of the fact 
that the fall-out hazard is far greater 
with the bigger bombs. (How real this 
is, was shown in a report last month 
from Brookehaven National Labora- 
tory: of 19 children on Rongelap 
Island who were under ten in 1954 
when America exploded an H-bomb 
100 miles away at Bikini, 17 have de- 
veloped thyroid abnormalities.) 


One reason for the silence—suggested 
in the Guardian on Tuesday—could 
be that the governments are waiting 
for the H-bombs to be tested before 
protesting. On the other hand, 
France’s recent shift to the right 
politically could inhibit America and 
client states (including us) in the 
hope that De Gaulle might get more 
friendly. 
Protests, of course, are as urgent as 
ever. One hope is that the French 
students will wake up to their respon- 
Sibilities in this matter, and inspire 
a new world-wide campaign against 
the tests—and against the nuclear 
gamesmanship that inspires them— 
just as the British movement inspired 
the world in the late ’50s and early 
60s. 

Kevin McGraTe 


Czechoslovakia: What next? 


The apparent decision of the Soviet 
Union not to impose its will on 
Czechoslovakia by direct military in- 
tervention is a triumph for the col- 
lective will of a free people to resist 
a bullying, militarist great power. 
The possibility that men can avoid 
a final world war brought on by the 
stale military-strategic considerations 
of great powers and can assert 
themselves as individuals despite 
anti-human control of most social 
organisation and the means of learn- 
ing is enhanced by this achievement. 


Thus, the young demonstrators in 
Prague, still calling on their national 


leaders to tell them the truth about 
the horse-trading that’s been going 
on with their freedoms, have shown 
a proper scepticism concerning the 
talks between Czechoslovak, Russian 
and Waraw Pact politicians, which 
the British press, still looking for 
“ victories” for one set of leaders or 
the other, has hardly matched. 


The Bratislava communique, accord- 
ing to the Guardian, was drafted by 
the Russians. The Soviet Union, it is 
thought, has reasserted its power to 
determine Czech foreign and defence 
olicy. Czechoslovakia, on the other 
head, has refused to restore full 


press censorship or the secret police 
to their former role and status. The 
Soviet Union has been granted the 
right to oversee what happens. And 
so on. 


One disturbing—and, one hopes, 
purely fanciful—paragraph in The 
Times shows how foolish it would be 
to support the present Czech leaders 
all the way. Says Richard Davy: 


‘Czechoslovakia is trying to make 
the switch from what might be 
called a ‘mediocracy’ to a merito- 


continued on page 5 
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Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


A journalist, Mr Quentin Crewe, 
wrote some devastating articles about 
South Africa for the Sunday Mirror, 
and also resigned from The Queen 
when the editor refused to be 
diverted from his plan to produce 
articles on the joys of life in sunny 
South Africa. Mr Crewe also wrote a 
letter to The Times in which he posed 
the journalist’s dilemma—what to do 
in such a case of conscience? 


This letter was followed by a lively 
correspondence on apartheid, pro and 
con—very interesting—but I felt that 
this somehow missed the real point of 
Crewe’s letter, which reduced to 
simple terms is really this: How does 
anyone know where and how to draw 
the line? 

Compromise there must be—all living 
together, all loving, all life, is com- 
promise. But always there must be a 
point beyond which no compromise 
can be made. The example of the 
journalist illustrates this clearly: you 
do not resign from a paper when it 
prints an article with which you dis- 
agree. But you do resign if you feel 
it is propagating something so much 
against your own principles, so harm- 
ful to others, that you think it should 
not have been printed at all. 

And this applies to other jobs and 
other things. Nobody can tell you 
where to draw the line, and different 


THE DILEMMA OF 
CONSCIENCE: 


How do you 
to draw the 


people must choose different issues 
on which to take their stand. But 
every single individual must know 
that he or she is prepared to—deter- 
mined to—take a stand somewhere. 


Y * * 


It is not necessarily as noble as I have 
made it sound. I once risked my job 
as a copywriter with an advertising 
agency when I flatly refused to write 
copy for a banal headline that the 
client wanted. I had probably written 
advertisements in the past just as 
stupid and full of clichés as the one 
they wanted; but somehow this one 
seemed to me to be too much. There 
was a big row, but I did not do it, and 
I was very pleased with myself. The 
agency heads simply could not under- 
stand my attitude. 
a 


But experience taught two important 
things. The first is that the longer 
you delay taking your stand, the 
harder it is to take it. Once having 
dug in on any issue, it becomes easier 
and easier to maintain purpose and 
integrity. If you keep thinking: this 
issue isn’t big enough to risk my job, 
my status, my family, my future— 
whatever it happens to be—but nezt 


time ... you find eventually that it is 
not possible to act at all, and then 
you seek rationalisations (“it 


wouldn’t have affected the outcome 


know where 
line? 


... I would only have harmed others 
.. . it wasn’t so bad after all... it 
would have been wrong to wreck my 
future for that . .. one’s duty is to 
one’s family, isn’t it? ’’). 


The second is that each person 
possesses an ultimate freedom, the 
freedom to make his own choice. 
Even when conditions prevent any 
real free choice of action (prison, 
concentration camps) you can still 
decide your attitude; even under con- 
ditions of the most extreme pressure, 
where you may be forced to put your 
hand or name to something you know 
to be wrong, you can still preserve 
your own inner knowledge of right 
and wrong and determine the time to 
exhibit it. (Remember Galileo recant- 
ing, then crying, “ Yet it moves! ”) 


* * * 


These possibly not very original re- 
marks on the “dilemma of con- 
science” were underlined by the 
Pope’s instruction to Catholics on the 
question of birth control. My know- 
ledge of religions as a whole is slight 
and superficial, therefore it might be 
better to keep my mouth shut and be 
thought a fool to open it and remove 
all doubt. But on this, I cannot keep 
quiet. I don’t understand Catholics at 
all. And it is totally beyond my com- 
prehension that anyone can believe it 
is either noble or right to ask any 


woman to endure continued, un- 
wanted pregnancies (or the only 
really safe alternative—celibacy). 


How dare any man decide on behalf 
of millions of women? Or lay down 
rules about their families to the 
mothers of Colombia (average size 
family, ten to twelve!) or the women 
of Bihar and Biafra, suckling dying 
babies on their dried and empty 
breasts. “I condemn women for all 
time to the primary role of perpetual, 
non-stop child-bearing.” I would like 
to see comparative statistics on the 
sizes of the families of well-to-do 
Catholics and those of the poor. The 
rich, too, even if they bear more child- 
ren than they wish, have the best 
doctors to stitch up fallen wombs and 
attend to all the other inevitable 
physical outfall of too many babies. 


So I conclude for Catholics, as for 
others, ultimately no one can decide 
except the individual. There is no 
God, no dictator, no Pope, no govern- 
ment, and no central committee that 
can force the individual to act against 
the most compelling demands of his 
inner conscience. Discipline there 
must be, in organisations and in 
society, 
through conviction. 


I know there is no absolute freedom 
for any individual. Except this last, 
simple freedom, to choose your own 
attitude in any given circumstance. 
“Prisoners who understood _ this 
fully,” wrote Bruno Bettelheim in 
The Informed Heart (this refers to 
prisoners in Nazi concentration 
camps), “ came to know that this, and 
only this, formed the crucial differ- 
ence between retaining one’s 
humanity (and often life itself) and 
accepting death as a human being (or 
perhaps physical death): whether one 
retained the freedom to choose 
autonomously one’s attitude to ex- 
treme conditions even when they 
seemed beyond one’s ability to in- 
fluence them.” 


It moves—yet it moves! 


Letters 


Poor People 


Charles Hightower (‘‘ Dissident Poor 
People,” July 26) finishes: “. . . the 
Poor People’s campaign .. . just one 
part of the futility and the failure of 
the | non-violent protest movement 


What nonsense to talk like that! The 
poor of the US, black and white, right 
at the Lincoln memorial, hard by the 
White House, heart and centre of the 
greatest concentration of affluence 
the world has seen, presented a most 
dramatic tableau, which the 
authorities obligingly carried to 
artistic completion for them: “. . 
every roof-top an armed cop... 
overhead the continuous whirl of 
helicopters...” 


9 August, Friday 


LONDON WC1. 6 Endsleigh Street. Special meet- 


ing, aul welcome. Christian Non-Violent 
Action. 

SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘' White Hart,’’ Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 


club. Freeman Syndicate. 


10 August, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers wel- 
come, Chris Shellard. 


GRANTHAM. 10.30 am to 1.30 pm. St Peters 
Hall. Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. 
Grantham Peace Action. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, Leopold 
Street, Bow Common. Christian Anarchists. 
David Poolman on “ France ’’. 


MANCHESTER. 3 pm. Tib Lane. Memorial 
March and short interdenominational service 
for Hiroshima anniversary, conducted by Rev 
Arthur Willetts. Northern CND. 


It does not follow (there is precedent 
for this) that great moral strength 
presenting a picture of futile weak- 
ness is futile .. . and that goes for 
all protest. 

K. Adeney, 

McKillop Road, McKillop 3796, 
Victoria, Australia. 


Vietnam protest 


For Peace and Freedom: So we tied 
up thousands of police in central 
London on the issue of the Vietnam 
war and the capitalist state (says Bob 
Overy on the July 21 demonstration, 
July 26), we took up vast amounts of 
newspaper space, the more lurid parts 
of us were on all three television 
channels, we occupied the conversa- 
tion of many people, the nation knew 
that there had been a “ Peace in Viet- 
nam” demonstration. But the nation 
never knew about the frightened 
children in the damaged limousine, 
and it probably didn’t care very much. 


11 August, Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm. “' Salutation,” 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace action centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, St 
Leonards, Sussex (Hastings 3335). 


12 August, Monday 


LONDON W1. 7.30 pm, 314 St Pauls Road, High- 
bury Corner. Nancekuke Action. Open meeting. 


LONDON W111, 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


Snow Hill. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


13 August, Tuesday 
BEXLEYHEATH, Kent. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bexley ”’ 
(opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Upper room, ‘* The 


Crown,”’ Corporation Street. Discussion group, 
sé ores Control.’’ Speaker: Geoffrey Oster- 
gaard. 


Just as part of the nation, a small part, 
didn’t care that the protesters found 
it necessary to use the innocent to 
explain their point of view. How many 
thousand Christs must come before 
we realise that we do not have the 
authority to sacrifice either the inno- 
cent or the guilty in our attempt to 
better the world? Let us _ sacrifice 
ourselves and ourselves alone and let 
us use our anger not against others 
but rather as a means of obtaining a 
clearer and stronger vision of life. 
Anthony Marrian, 


1 Coulson St, London SW3. 


Bob Overy writes: Though his letter 
reads like a rebuke, I agree with 
Anthony Marrian and want to take 
his argument further. Absolute 
pacifists and dogmatic non-violent 
moralists—I suspect I may be both— 
sacrifice the innocent every day by 
virtue of their physical cowardice, 
lack of conviction, political misjudg- 
ments, ignorance, faulty understand- 
ing and even sheer hypocrisy. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation. Open meeting and discussion 
group. INVOLVE (International Voluntary 
Village Enterprise). 


LONDON NW6, 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


14 August, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. § pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action/ 
discussion. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome, silver collection. 


15 August, Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street, Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, 
Freedom Folk,’’ folksong, ballads, 
poetry. 


Lowgate, ‘‘ The 
blues and 


17 August, Saturday 


CORNWALL. 10 am to 6 pm. Nancekuke. Vigil 
against the manufacture of chemical weapons. 
West Penwith Peace Group. Details: Barbara 
Hudson, 2 Regent Square, Penzance. 


Given a street movement in this 
country—taking over the role that 
CND and the Committee of 100 filled 
—which expresses the genuine anger 
that many people feel on the issue of 
Vietnam and the unresponsive nature 
of Western society. to humanitarian 
demands, let pacifists use their anger 
not against that movement but rather 
as a means of working as far as 
possible in common with it. 


I too condemn the smashing of that 
car’s windscreen. But I also criticise 
those many pacifists who, defeated by 
the full difficulty of combating the 
state’s violence by non-violent means, 
sit back and ease their guilt by con- 
demning out of hand the present 
wave of angry and often violent 
protest. 


Transplants etc 


Nicholas Griffin (July 26) doesn’t 
answer the points raised in my pre- 
vious letter concerning transplant 
surgery, especially heart transplants. 
Instead he infers, somewhat optimisti- 
cally, that kidney transplant .opera- 
tions have been “ perfected,” whereas 
all surgery (except that necessitated 
by injuries) arises from the failure of 
medicine and puts the cart before the 
horse, shifting the emphasis from 
where it ought to be, i.e. the discovery 
of the cause of initial breakdown of 
kidneys and other organs. 


As for smallpox vaccination, un- 
doubtedly many people opposed the 
practice in the Eighteenth Century 
as many do today for excellent 
reasons—among them, the fact that 
the worst smallpox epidemic in this 
country occurred in 1871-2 with 
44,000 deaths when 98% of the popu- 
lation were vaccinated following the 
compulsory vaccination acts of 1854 
and 1867. “ Prevention’ can be worse 
than the disease! 

Mrs Nora C, Turnbull, Secretary, 
The Lawson Tait Memorial Trust, 
51 Harley St, London WI. 


but discipline arrived at. 


TOOYOUNGTO Se 
FIGHT. THAT'S WHAT 
THEY SAY. I'M SIXTEEN 
AND I BETICOULD LICK fi 


ANY JERRY OR JAP : 
IN THE WORLD! @ \ if 


Stuart Marriott 


WAR COMICS 


During the Second World War child- 
ren were, for reasons of economy, 
deprived of most of their comics, and 
so were glad to accept the discarded 
comics of American soldiers stationed 
in Britain. These comics were aimed 
primarily at semi-literate adults; only 
later was it discovered that children 
could read and enjoy them. Generally, 
they consisted of sensational incidents 
of crime, violence and horrific fear of 
a different and worse kind than native 
British “blood and thunder.” After 
the war the soldiers left and children 
complained at the loss; so American 
publishers first sent comics direct, 
and later they were published in 
Britain from American moulds. 


Mounting public criticism of these 
comics (particularly by the National 
Union of Teachers) led to the Child- 
ren and Young Persons (Harmful 
Publications) Act of 1955, which pro- 
hibited the importation of comics 
portraying (a) the commission of 
crimes; or (b) incidents of a repulsive 
or horrible nature; or (c) acts of 
violence or cruelty “in such a way 
that the work as a whole would tend 
to corrupt a child or young person 
into whose hands it might fall.” 
Needless to say, this law, with the 
connivance or acquiescence of the 
powers-that-be, is widely evaded or 
ignored. However, the very worst 
examples no longer come into this 
country. 


According to American _ studies, 
children of all ages and classes read 
comics. In them they find an outlet 
for fantasy, and a means of escape 
from drab reality. Also, as one 
apologist put it: “Comics offer an 
excellent bridge to reading for those 
children who find it difficult to attack 
a whole printed page. The short lines, 
the small units of print, and the fact 
that pictures help to carry the sense 
of the story, all contribute to making 
reading a pleasant experience rather 
than a difficult chore.” Granted, but 
is not subject matter important? 


Other studies reveal that to young 
children surprise and plot are the 
most important ingredients in their 
reading. Boys prefer heroism and 
adventure; girls—perhaps because 
this in in fact what they get—home 


and school stories. Comics are popu- 
lar because they are unrestrained: 
for example, Beano provides a 
healthy anti-authoritarian factor by 
which children can get back at adults. 
It is illuminating to count the number 
of times an adult comes to a stereo- 
typed sticky end in one issue of 
Beano. 
James Hemming says: 
“So long as society continues to be 
violent, children will need to come 
to terms with violence through 
their fictional material. But along 
with this violence must go a clear 
presentation of human values and 
relationships. Shakespeare, Steven- 
son—the Bible _ itself-—contain 
abundant violence; but they present 
it in relation to a broader and 
nobler purpose than to be violent. 
It is not violence, but material that 
depends on violence for its effect, 
that is to be considered damaging 
to children. Even comics can play 
their part in presenting the reality 
of being human, both whole and 
undistorted.” 
It is on this criterion that I believe 
war comics are harmful. 


Hard evidence of the effect of war 
and horror comics is difficult to come 
by, but as Dr Frederick Wertham has 
pointed out: 


“Whenever I see a book like this 
in the hands of a little seven year 
old boy, his eyes glued to the 
pe page, I feel like a fool to 
ave to prove that this kind of 
thing is not good mental nourish- 
ment for children.” 


However, there is some evidence. A 
study, carried out in Oxford, com- 
pared various types of comic for 
references to nationality, and number 
of “ Killings” per issue (see box). 
The survey also discovered that war 
comic readers liked Germany and 
Japan appreciably less than did non 
war comic readers, but liked England, 
France and the US much more. Sixty- 
seven per cent of boys are thus in 
some measure gaining stereotyped 
attitudes towards other nationals 
from war comics. 


War comics, which are widely avail- 
able in this country to children, are 


Group Titles Nationality International Readership 
references killings or Boys Girls 
near killings 

nursery “ Playhour ” 1.2 — 30% 67% 
juvenile “ Beano ” 8.1 1.0 93% 70% 
boys’ “ Hornet” 8.1 7.5 90% 17% 
girls’ “ Bunty ” 22.0 0.3 — 70% 
war “Fightin’5” 60.3 18.6 67% 13% 


dangerous on three grounds. Firstly, 
they perpetuate hatred of enemy 
races (successively, French, German, 
Japanese, Russian and_ Chinese). 
Recent comics have included stories 
about the Korean war, although 
Nazism is still the staple enemy. How 
long before we see the heroic crew- 
cut Americans dropping napalm on 
Vietnamese? 


Secondly, in these comics the enemy 
is not portrayed as a human being, 
capable of emotions and actions for 
good or evil, but as a target, an 
object. Comics tell us that: “ These 
Japs aren’t human beings” and “ the 
only good Germans are dead ones.” 
People are described as deadly and 
fanatical, lousy stinking rats, brain- 
less scum, swine, filthy dogs, slippery 
as snakes, slit-eyed killers. The allies 
“ chop ’em down when you bump into 
them in this mess,” “hose the Nazis 
with slugs,” and “ give them a belly- 
ful of lead.” 


Thirdly, comics glorify and ennoble 
the vilest aspects of war; the act of 
killing another human being is de- 
picted as necessary and often heroic: 
necessary to blast Japanese, heroic to 
drop bombs on Germans. By constant 
visual repetition, the pictures of 
battle, machine-guns, flame-throwers 
and all, may condition children to 
accept that violence is an integral 
and essential factor in life. American 
“Superman” comics are equally un- 
desirable. 


Miss P. M. Pickard says that 26% of 
children reading these types of comic 
admit to being frightened by them, 
and 18% said that they caused bad 
dreams. Dr Wertham lists many cases 
of children who tried to emulate their 
hero’s feats: such as the boy who, 
equipped with a Batman cape, threw 
himself off a cliff and, dying, said to 
his mother: “I nearly flew.” Or 
another boy, a son of a minister, who 
said to his father: ‘“ Hands up in the 
name of the Lord.” 


Native British boys’ comics contain 
unnecessary amounts of violence too, 
but perhaps the worst thing is that, 
week after week, they contain full 
page advertisements for the Royal 
Navy. These comics are read largely 
by 11-year-old boys: to portray the 
Navy as a travel, sport, and recre- 
ational institution, with no mention 
of its real purpose, is indoctrination 
of the worst kind. The National Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties’ pamphlet 
Reluctant Servicemen details the un- 
happy results of such progaganda. 


Damage to 
the unbalanced 


Not to overstate the case, I do not 
believe that any of these publications 
would do permanent damage to a 
normal well-balanced child—although 
they would certainly do him no good 
—but a child who was slightly or 
potentially unbalanced could be 
pushed further into delinquency or 
abnormality by their cumulative 
effect. (One child I know read twenty- 
two in one week.) It may be that 
comics thus affect decisively only a 
tiny minority of children, but this in 
my view makes no difference to the 
fact that they are _ undesirable. 
Donne’s plea is relevant here: ‘‘ No 
man is an island, entire of itself...” 
It is also arguable that our definition 
of normality is wrong. ‘“ Normal” 
people can do terrible things, be- 
cause the cultural and political atmos- 
phere of our sociey is one which 
permits, legitimises, and encourages 
violence. Thus our tolerance of 
violence at a low level as normal is 
unreal. 


It is certainly true that comics are 
essentially not a cause but a symptom 
of the sickness of society. But this 
does not invalidate the view that they 
should be more effectively banned. 
To talk of banning these comics 
raises the thorny question of censor- 
ship. My own tentative view is that 
whereas adults must be free to make 
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an unrestrained choice, children need 
to some extent to be protected from 
the worst manifestations of our 
acquisitive society. The alternative 
seems to be to allow the status quo 
fo continue. 


With a few notable exceptions, the 
educational value of comics, other 
than these specifically obnoxious 
ones, is small. The accent these days 
—in the 19th century it was on re- 
ligous instruction—is on improbable 
adventures, which although taking the 
child away from the drabness of 
Battersea or Bethnal Green encourage 
an escapist view of life. If things get 
difficult, the comics say, all you have 
to do is to press the button on your 
computerised ray-gun, and all your 
problems will disappear. Rarely is 
there any concern for the real world 
(which sometimes can be exciting!) 
and sex, religion and politics are 
usually taboo. 


Although in some comics for the 
younger child there is a streak of anti- 
authoritarianism, comics for the older 
child are depressingly conformist. 
Middle-class values are invariably 
assumed: the girls especially are 
told that unless they are a certain 
physical shape, and are interested in 
certain narrowly defined topics, they 
are utterly square: the ultimate in- 
sult. The world of comics is hardly 
a satisfactory one. 
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Britain 
proposes 
CBW ban 


As a sop to growing disquiet by 
scientists and the general public at 
what’s happening at Porton, the 
British government this week sub- 
mitted to the Geneva Disarmament 
Committee proposals for an _ inter- 
national convention banning the 
possession, production and use of 
microbiological weapons. 


But plans to propose a convention 
banning chemical warfare were 
hastily forgotten when the United 
States understandably warned that 
they would oppose such a convention, 
since they are busily engaged in this 
kind of warfare in Vietnam. 


The Vietnam war is likely to mean 
that the proposal submitted will not 
get discussed this session, since any 
such discussion would be likely to 
turn into an attack on the war. The 
agenda is in any case crowded and, 
according to Hella Pick in Tuesday’s 
Guardian, Russia is no keener than 
the US to get into serious disarma- 
ment negotiations at the moment. 


NUCLEAR 
BACON 


After being ip use in messes on US 
Army and Air Force bases for the 
last 12 months, irradiated bacon has 
been banned by the US Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Originally the FDA gave approval— 
but when the Army asked for per- 
mission to serve irradiated ham, the 
FDA ruled against it and decided to 
have another look at the evidence. 


The FDA’s associate commissioner 
told the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy recently in Washington that 
irradiated bacon eaten by rats caused 
a 25% rise in stillbirths and a fall in 
the blood-count and the haemoglobin 
content. 


The Army alone had spent $6.2 
million on food irradiation develop- 
ment, part of a programme conducted 
by the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission over the last 16 years. It had 
been planned to feed troops with 
irradiated ham, chicken and pork by 
1974, and later to add irradiated ham- 
burgers, corned beef, sausage, frank- 
furters and codfish cakes. 


St Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
educaction on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year. 


Finished with 
Peace News? 


Don’t throw your copy away this week 
(or for that matter any week!) pass 
it on to a friend. Twenty-four per 
cent of our readership were intro- 
duced to Peace News in this way, 
according to the recent survey. 
YOUR COPY MAY BRING US A NEW 
REGULAR READER. 


Vietnam: a ‘ull in the fighting 


Kevin McGrath writes: The American 
death toll in Vietnam the week before 
last was 193, compared with 157 for 
the previous week. There were 1,086 
wounded. The claimed number of 
NLF killed was 1,146. 


That is what counts, however, as a 
lull in the Vietnam war, which has 
lasted a month. Just what this lull 
means is in dispute. 


According to ‘“ authoritative’ North 
Vietnamese sources, quoted in the 
Washington Post, it is intended as a 
peace gesture, as a “token de- 
escalation” which would justify the 
US in stopping bombing the North 
and so permit serious peace talks to 
begin. 


But Lyndon Johnson and Dean Rusk 
claim to see things differently. Last 
week both denied that the “lull” 
could be a peace gesture. It was just 
an indication that the NLF were get- 
ting ready to launch a fresh offensive. 
The two explanations are not in any 
way irreconcilable. If the lull is in- 
deed intended as a peace gesture, it 
would be common sense for the NLF 
to use the opportunity to make ready 
for any fresh offensive if it is’ re- 
jected. 


According to Clare Hollingworth in 
the Daily Telegraph (August 2) about 
40,000 new recruits are busy training 
in the Central Highlands, and across 
the frontier. A new offensive was 
planned for early August, but it has 
been delayed both by the need to 
train recruits with more sophisticated 
equipment, and by the hope that 
Johnsen would announce the bombing 
alt. ‘ 


Which is quite consistent with the 
Washington Post’s version—and indi- 
cates that there is every likelihood 
that Johnson’s inflexibility will need- 
lessly provoke a fresh bloodbath. The 
two explanations given by “ Johnson- 


watchers ” according to the Observer 
(August 4) are that he is either wait- 
ing for the end of the Republican 
Convention before acting—or that 
“ The Administration has decided that 
the Saigon government is still too 
weak to survive any meaningful peace 
negotiations.” 

“ The 


According to this theory, 


President is willing, even anxious, to 
keep the weekly Wednesday meetings 
in Paris going, but not to see them 
make any significant progress. In 
time .. . Washington hopes to man- 
oeuvre Saigon into a position where 
serious, substantive peace talks will 
not necessarily mean a collapse of the 
South Vietnamese government.” 


During a supposed “lull” in the fighting, the Vietnam war goes on. 
Here, a South Vietnamese soldier finds a mother and child hidden in a 
trench near the Mekong Delta village of Soc Trang. Liberation Front 
forces had overrun a South Vietnamese outpost there, which the South 
Vietnamese troops had then re-taken. 
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Caerwent: Council ban on protesters 


Plans to hold a rally in the centre of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, at the end 
of a 10-mile march in protest at the 
NATO arms dump at Caerwent, have 
run up against a refusal by Newport 
Council to allow Corporation property 
to be used, even though one of the 
sites requested was suggested by the 
local police. The march is planned for 
September 7. 


The reason given by the council is 
that it fears a disturbance. In a state- 
ment on Friday, Dick Nettleton, secre- 


Out-and-down 


Only half as many GIs reinlisted in 
1967 as in 1966 on coming to the end 
of terms as draftees or volunteers. 
Black re-enlistment was down from 
66.5% to 31.7%. White re-enlistment 
fell down from 20% to 12.8%. 


tary of CND, predicted that, “ There 
is less chance of trouble if we can 
bring the march into a prepared meet- 
ing place and conduct a coherent 
meeting than if we arrived 1,000 
strong in Newport and have to break 
up in disorder.” He pointed out that 
the Chartists had held a rally in New- 
port. ‘The right to meet is a basic 
democratic right.” 


Behind the attempted ban lies the 
fact that Newport Council went Tory 
this year, and that the local Labour 
Party is backing the march (though 
the Labour MP for Newport, Donald 
Anderson—he was in CND when that 
was more fashionable—is in favour of 
the Caerwent dump, as is the Labour 
County Council). Support is also being 
given by local Nationalists, Com- 
munists and Liberals, and by the 
National Union of Mineworkers. 


If anything, the ban can be expected 


OOPS! SORRY-PARDON... 


Kevin McGrath writes: By now inci- 
dents in which American forces in 
Vietnam bomb, strafe, shell, or other- 
wise annihilate the wrong village, or, 
even more embarrassing, other units 
of the American or allied forces, are 
almost commonplace. So is the 
apology that follows when the mis- 
take gets publicised. 


But on Thursday, US command in 
Saigon admitted that it had attacked 
Australian and American warships— 
including a 13,300 ton missile cruiser 
and a 3,370 missile destroyer—under 
the impression they were enemy 
helicopters. 


It happened on three successive nights 


in June, when planes scrambled to 
attack after ‘enemy helicopters” 
were reported in the demilitarised 
zone; air-to-air missiles were used. A 
total of seven men were killed, and 
an American “ Swift” boat was sunk. 


After investigating the incidents, the 
United States Pacific Command has 
put part of the blame on “ inadequate 
co-ordination between friendly forces 
involved in the action.” But no disci- 
plinary action was warranted. 


As for the Viet Cong helicopters, it 
now seems doubtful if there is any 
truth whatever in the numerous re- 
ports of their being used near the 
demilitarised zone. 


to stimulate more people to take part 
in the march, which is the first major 
demonstration in the current cam- 
paign for Britain to serve notice next 
April of withdrawal from NATO. 
There is growing local resentment at 
the handing over of the former Royal 
Navy site in Caerwent to the US Army 
as a (probably nuclear) arms dump in 
January. 

Contact: CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, 
London, or Caerwent Campaign, c/o 
Clive Shakesheff, 19 Gainsborough 
Drive, Newport, Mon. 


30s for a twelve month 
supply of: 
Pop, pot, poetry, 
pornography, 
revolution, Black Power, 
flower power, Dylan, 
UFO’s, censorship, 
satire, beautiful broadsheets 
and posters. 
(2 back issues free 
with each subscription!) 


Name 
Address 


I enclose 30s for 12 copies of OZ, 
plus 2 back issues. 


38A Palace Gdns Terrace, 
London, W8 
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ANGUILLA FEA 


Roger Moody writes: Last year, the 
little Caribbean island of Anguilla 
declared itself independent of the 
Federation of St Kitts, Anguilla and 
Nevis, in which it had been an un- 
willing partner for a number of 
years, and thereby cocked a snook 
at the repressive Kittsian government 
of Prime Minister Bradshaw. 


The danger that the Federal Govern- 
ment will invade and take over 
Anguilla again has, however, in- 
creased in the last few weeks, 
according to Professor Leopold Kohr 
(for some time now adviser to the 
Anguillan legislature) who was talk- 
ing this Tuesday at the “ Breakdown 
of Nations ’’ Conference organised by 
Resurgence magazine in London. 
(Ronald Webster, Anguilla’s Chief of 
State, was unable to attend the con- 
ference, having been detained, it 
seems, by the present precarious 
state of affairs in his part of the 
Caribbean.) 


Whatever the intricacies of Kohr’s 
philosophy, his practice is im- 
mediately understandable. Soon after 
Anguilla declared her independence 
(and only five adults out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000 failed to support the 
bid), he was asked to give advice 
on how the island’s resources could 
be developed. He pointed out to the 
Anguillans that their problem was 
not under-development but the total 
lack of it, since the St Kitts govern- 
ment regarded the island as part of 
its own little empire. 


However, it has taken the islanders 
some time to realise this. Im- 
mediately after becoming a republic, 
they went to London to offer them- 
selves back as a colony. The mother 
of Parliaments was, however, too 
busy contending with her own traffic 
problems to do anything more than 
write the problem off as an “ inter- 
nal” one with which she could not 
concern herself. 


Next, the Anguillans appealed to the 
United States—then the United 
Nations—with similar results. “All 
this fitted my ideas very well,” says 
Kohr, and before long he was using 
his position as a fatherly protector 
to good effect. 


Economic progress 


First, he suggested that Anguillan 
fields be cleared of stones, not only 
to improve the land, but also to re- 
lease more materials for house- 
building. Then, when the island was 
short of oil (because of an embargo), 
he commandeered some little boats, 
bought the “black gold” in Puerto 
Rico and got it to the islanders in two 
weeks. 


The Anguillans now have some hard 
and immediate economic achieve- 
ments to show for their courage and 
pains. The Anguillan Liberty Dollars, 
Issued after independence at ten 
dollars each, are already worth three- 
and-a-half times as much—in real 
money. 


And yet, the islanders do not seem 
really secure with their new outlook. 
Looking back at an increasingly vin- 
dictive and repressive St Kitts 
government, it is understandable 
that they should continue to take 
seriously such recent offers of 
assistance as that made by ship- 
owner Onassis, who wanted to build 


BULLSHIT 


In response to Pope Paul’s encyclical 
on Birth Control, Peter Lumsden, a 
Roman Catholic and supporter of 
CHURCH, went along to Westminster 
Cathedral on Tuesday last week with 
a Sign saying “Fuck the Pope.” He 
was fined £5 next day for ‘ abusive 
behaviour.” 


a hotel and his headquarters on their 
virgin shores. “This would turn 
you into a nation of waiters,’ Kohr 
told the Anguillans. ‘“ Build small 
guest-houses instead. Then you will 
not grow to hate the tourists.” 

Whether they will take his advice is 
yet to be seen, for the main question 
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mitted to retain any real control of 
their own affairs. St Kitts Prime 
Minister Bradshaw’s threat to “ turn 
Anguilla into a desert” by invasion 
becomes proportionately more real as 
the islanders sense their dignity, 
identity and elan as Anguillans. 

“People can’t stand the idea that 


now is whether they will be per- dwarfs will do in a day what they 
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can’t do in a century,” says Professor 
Kohr, and the utter contempt shown 
Anguilla by the St Kitts government, 
the semi-mockery of the world’s press, 
and the bitterly disappointing turn- 
out for the first couple of days at the 
unique ‘Breakdown of Nations” 
Conference (less than thirty people 
in all) seems to prove his point. 


Courts try to frighten VSC 


Kevin McGrath writes: A wave of 
fierce sentences on those arrested on 
July 21 while demonstrating in Lon- 
don about Vietnam can be expected 
at the end of September, with the 
idea of putting the fear of God into 
those taking part in the next major 
VSC rally in October. 


On ‘Tuesday, a German student 
Bernd Mertens was given four 


Uneasy Swedes 


Another indication that Sweden is 
getting less happy at playing host to 
American deserters (last week Peace 
News reported the case of two de- 
serters being refused asylum): three 
deserters who applied for permission 
to go to the World Youth Festival 
in Bulgaria were told that if they 
went to Eastern Europe they would 
not be allowed to re-enter Sweden. 


Czech freedom 

from page 1 
cracy. The new elite is to be based 
on ability and education. Wage 
differentials will be vastly in- 
creased and the whole egalitarian 
position of Czechoslovakia will 
have to be challenged.” 


The unskilled worker who has been 
supporting Dubcek, says Davy, may 
soon be out of work, or relatively 
poorer, and therefore angry with the 
“social revolution” that is he now 
demanding. 


What one hopes to see, however, is .- 


the maintenance of egalitarian 
social conditions in Czechoslovakia, 
at the same time as freedom of 
political expression ‘is sustained and 
developed. One of the most note- 
worthy characteristics of the 
“socialist countries” up to now has 
been the developed social conscience 
of the common people—to be seen, 
for example, in the women’s upkeep 
of public open-spaces and gardens— 
oy a much deeper level than in the 
est. 


To make the nourishment of political 
freedoms in Czechoslovakia a real 
possibility—and to take advantage of 
the opportunity that appears to exist 
at the moment for disengagement of 
the military blocs that straddle 
Europe—it is terribly important that 
European peace groups now address 
themselves to the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact monoliths and begin hammer- 
ing for their dissolution. 


Two proposals suggest themselves 
(neither of them at all original). One 
is that each country within NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact begins to work 
for withdrawal from the organisation 
as soon as possible. The other is that 
a conference of people from all over 
Europe—-East and West—be set up 
(in Berlin? or Prague?) to discuss 
the problem of ‘‘ European security.” 


If this could help towards keeping 
both the Soviet Union and _ the 
United States out of Czechoslovakia, 
then real progress would begin to be 
made at last in face of the anti- 
quated military bastions which divide, 
harass and endanger the peoples of 
Europe. 

Bop OVERY 


months at Marlborough Street for 
assaulting a policeman with a banner 
pole. But other demonstrators up at 
the same time were remanded on 
bail, and it is widely predicted that 
their cases will not be heard until 
late in September. 


The Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner, Sir John Waldron, in an 
article about violent demonstrations, 
last week called for the courts to 
“look afresh at penalties,’ and 
pointed out that the maximum sen- 
tence for assaulting a policeman in 
the execution of his duty is two 
years, 

Referring to July 21’s demonstration 
in his article in the Metropolitan 
Police paper The Job, he writes: ‘‘ On 
the flimsiest excuses, as we saw, they 
are prepared to create a situation 


Of course, there are no circum- 

stances in which Britain or her 

allies would be the first to use 
such ghastly weapons. 


where they are at war with society 
and with things which they dislike 
most about that society.” 


However, he does urge policemen 
that, “In the face of taunt, insult 
and assault, we remain unprovoked , 
and that in doing so we keep the 
goodwill and respect of the vast 
majority of our countrymen.” 
Sounds a bit like an old Committee 
of 100 briefing... 


‘Ramparts’ next 


It looks as though the next cause 
celebre in the US Government’s drive 
to crush dissenters will involve the 
four top editors of Ramparts- maga- 
zine. Last month, Warren Hinckle, 
president, Robert Scheer, editor-in- 
chief, Dugald Stermer, art director, 
and Sol Stern, senior editor, were 
brought before a_ special federal 
grand jury in New York (2,000 miles 
from San Francisco where the maga- 
zine is published), to testify about 
their December cover, which showed 
draft cards being burned. Later, 
Warren Hinckle had to make another 
appearance to turn over records of 
Ramparts. 


Amnesty for Kurds 


An amnesty was announced on Mon- 
day by the new Iraqi regime (after 
last week’s coup) to apply to all who 
fought for Kurdish autonomy. 
Negotiations have started with 
Kurdish leaders to work out a form 
of autonomy that will be acceptable 
to both sides. 

This follows fears in recent months 
that a fresh war was likely to erupt 
——however, similar gestures of con- 
ciliation to the Kurds have previously 
been made by new and hence in- 
secure regimes. 


New moves on Biafra 


On Sunday, Biafrans in London—to- 
gether with the occasional Londoner 
—will be holding another rally in 
Trafalgar Square, at 2.30 pm. 


Round about the same _ time, 
Nicholas Taaffe, John Smith, 
Michael Draper and John Bond 


should be arriving in Fernando Po 
in the two Avro Anson planes bought 
by Save Biafra, in which they plan 
to defy the Federal blockade by 
making daylight flights into Biafra 
with food and medical supplies. 


By then, of course, anything could 
have happened in the peace talks at 
Addis Ababa. Colonel Ojukwu’s in- 
itiative in unilaterally declaring a 
cease fire during the talks could, 
given any will toward peace on the 
Federal side, be of crucial impor- 
tance. It is hard to think of a more 
appropriate move. 

Whether it actually means anything 
militarily is in a sense hardly rele- 
vent. Even if the truth is, as Chief 
Enahoro tetchily declared on hear- 


ing the news, that the Biafrans are 
concerned to save diminishing stocks 
of bullets, the more conventional mili- 
tary reaction would be to have dis- 
guised an enforced ceasefire with 
loud declarations of how hotly the 
war was raging, and how many 
enemy soldiers your men were kill- 
ing. To unilaterally declare a cease- 
fire when you are losing indicates 
intelligent gamesmanship. It could 
also indicate a measure of humane 
realism. 


Less encouraging is the French 
declaration in favour of Biafra. 
Earlier such a move could well have 
been helpful; at this stage it seems 
likely only to make both sides less 
likely to come to a settlement. For 
French paras to be sent in to bolster 
Biafra, which has been suggested as 
a possibility, would not be likely to 
reduce suffering any more than did 
Belgium’s intervention—for equally 
dubious motives—in the Congo. 


KrevIN McGratTH 
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James Kirkup 
WHITE SHADOWS 


On a photograph of the white shadow left by a man annihilated 
by the atom bomb in Hiroshima 


It was another morning, another morning. 

A morning like any other, of dust and death. 
A morning of war: raids, speeches, warnings. 
In wartime, all mornings are alike. 


You were crossing a bridge in Hiroshima, 

A bridge of plain cement, a place without mystery. 
Below, the grey river ran as always, going somewhere, 
Metalled and moved by th® early summer sun. 


The sun, that cast your shadow clearly, a healthy black. 
It was the shadow of a complete man, someone 

With a life, a personality, a past: but 

Moving through a present that could have no future. 


What were you thinking? Were you feared, hated, loved? 
Were you late for work? Sad or sick? Artist, student? 
Photographer or newsman returning home after a night out? 
What was your plan for the day? Who were you, shadow? 


I do not know your name, your age, your blood type. 
And now I shall never see your face, hear your voice. 
No one will ever know your name, your age, your blood type. 
And are there any left who remember your face, your voice? 


Now, the name, the face, the voice no longer matter. 

A plane drilled the blue, as they often did. The river ran. 
Your shadow was black, then white. The flash was all 
And nothing. You were not there to hear the rest. 


Your shade... poor, forked human creature... fled 
Like a mist of dew on morning glories. Your breath 
Evaporated, taken away, lost soul, before 

You even had time to scream. Your shade was white. 


That white 

Is blacker than black, 
That shadow 

Is more than a shade. 


That shade 

Is whiter than white. 
That whiteness 

Is blacker than night. 


Blacker than black, 
Blacker than white, 
Blacker than blast and blight, 
Blacker than light. 


Whiter than black, 
Whiter than sight, 
Black as the flash, 
Blacker than fright. 


White as the bomb, 
White as a Scar, 
Black as the womb, 
Black as war. 


Blacker than breath, 
Blacker than cold. 
Whiter than death, 
Whiter than gold. 


That white 

Is blacker than black, 
That shadow 

Is more than a shade. 


You vanished, and a whole world, a fragrance, a name 
Vanished with you. A shade. It was death indeed, 

Death in absence ... But you left behind you, in the black rain 
Of ash, your own memorial, your own white shadow. 


It stretched companionless across the road, until 

Its head (hatless) was lost over the edge of the bridge. 

Yours was the long shadow of early morning, another morning, 
Another morning in early summer, when shadows are blackest. 


The white shadow shows no feet. You were already a ghost. 
(In Japan, they say, ghosts have no feet.) ... No arms. 
Only the elementary fork, the primitive crotch, 

And the torso, naked, alone, archaic, No hero’s. 


Who owns him? Was he your father? Your brother? 

Your lover, was he? Your enemy, friend, classmate? 

Was this white memory once your husband of flesh and blood? 
All I know is, he was a man, a human being like myself. 


Questions are hard, but it is worse to remain silent. 

Nor can we afford not to look. We must see all, and say all 

To satisfy the dead who died with such indignity, the shades 

That are watching us, white and speechless. We cannot look away. 


You whose shadow once was black as soot, 

Black the vivid black of all living shadows... 
You whose shadow moved beside you everywhere 
Like a favourite hound at heel, mysterious, silent. 


You exchanged your shadow and your shape, 
O Peter Schlemihl, for one no longer black, 
For the white shadow that is waiting here 

In all of us today, in all of us today. 


We too have sold our shadows to the devil. 
We have gained the whole world 

But lost the fragrance of our immortal souls. 
A race without shadows, we too are doomed. 


Led by the ignorant and the mad, we live in worlds 
Where black is white, and white is black, 

Where leaders say that peace can not be found 
Except in continued bombings of the helpless. 


Where war is peace, and peace is war, 
Where bombs are good, and people bad. 
Where sleep is wake and eat is starve. 
Where live is die. Where love is kill. 


We look upon this calm, white monument 
And see in it an image of ourselves. 

Today, our shadows walk beside us still, 

But they are no longer black, no longer black. 


We are all white shadows, anonymous as yours. 

No longer human, we cross bridges, walk in our shadows’ snow. 
Grey rivers are metalled and moved by the sun. It is 

Another morning. And all our mornings are alike. 


DECEMBER 6, 1967 
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PETER NEVILLE (who calls himself a ‘worker-student’) makes 
a vigorous assault on 


The middle-class pacifists 


Most pacifists in my experience, par- 
ticularly those in the Peace Pledge 
Union, have never understood the 
essential class nature of British 
society and have completely failed to 
comprehend that their ‘‘ symbolic” 
actions are irrelevant to the mass of 
working-class men and women. At 
present, many people in the peace 
movement are shaking their heads in 
horror at “ these ‘ violent ’ demonstra- 
tions,” and in doing so completely 
forget that many left-wing demonstra- 
tions are clearly geared to doing 
something about current economic 
and political issues. 


For example, the “Springer Demon- 
stration” at the Daily Mirror building 
on Easter Monday was very important. 
Why were not the pacifists demonstra- 
ting? Not, why were they not sup- 
porting the demonstration, but why 
were they not leading it? Our German 
comrades have been faced with a 
vicious press attack from the 
bourgeois respectable middle classes, 
the same people who backed down 
when Hitler came to power. People 
who were on the demonstration have 
been asking this question: Where 
were the pontificating pacifists?* 


The students that I know who were 
there were worker-students, that is, 
working-class students of working- 
class parentage, as distinct from the 
middle-class students of ten years 
ago who used the universities as fin- 
ising schools. These worker-students 
(many of whom are on sandwich- 
courses) are not members of the 
middle class, nor do they have 
middle-class aspirations. In many 
cases, they go to multi- or techno- 
logical universities like Birmingham 


*In fact, many pacifists were taking 
part that afternoon in the huge 
memorial ‘‘ Walk to Freedom” for 
Martin Luther King.—Eds. 


Ira Morris 


and Aston and have no hope of enter- 
ing the professions. These—I might 
say, we-—worker-students are not 
“ professionals under training.” We 
are merely the future higher grade 
technicians of our society—engineers, 
chemists, teachers, social workers, 
sociologists and the like—who are 
destined to be employees for the rest 
of our lives. 


Frustrations 


The successes of the Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign—which in reality 
means the International Socialist 
Group, the Maoists and, to some ex- 
tent in the provinces, the Anarchist 
movement—are, in gearing the frus- 
trations of the  highly-educated 
worker-students, doing more to 
achieve peace than ever the pacifists 
did. We are not middle-class, we dis- 
like the middle-class ethos with its 
hypocrisy and rat race. We reject 
both party politics and peace politics 
and are now _ re-directing our 
energies into more fruitful channels 
than previously. 


We are doing so on the side of 
working-class people and for working- 
class people. People like ourselves, in 
other words. To a certain extent, 
Britain now resembles _pre-Revolu- 
tionary Russia, in that the working- 
class intelligentsia are not leaving 
their class but realising it is their 
duty to that class, and humanity as a 
whole, to create a _ socialist—or 
anarchist—-society through their own 
class and not from the top down. 


The Committee of 100 failed because 
its concern for methodological purity 
(non-violence) and abstract symbolic 
actions, beyond most people’s compre- 
hension, totally ignored the bread- 
and-butter issues that confront 
ordinary people every day. I well 


remember the critical remarks of one 
direct actionist who, when he heard 
we had preferred to interview a 
group of wives from a homeless hostel 
rather than attend a National Com- 
mittee of 100 meeting, commented: 
“JT think you’ve got your priorities 
wrong.” To him a homeless hostel 
campaign was not a peace movement 
activity. To us it was part of the 
whole reason why we were in the 
peace movement to begin with. 


Again, when the same person—for 
whom I have a great respect as an 
activist—was imprisoned rather than 
pay a small fine, and we leafleted the 
houses near his business, one of the 
recipients came after us to know 
whether he had gone bankrupt. After 
10 minutes discussion she just could 
not understand why anyone who had 
the money to pay the fine would pre- 
fer to go to prison. It was just con- 
trary to logic, and working-class 
people are usually very logical. 


As we argued with her about the 
symbolic nature of his sacrifice, I felt 
that our arguments were less and less 
convincing. When an ordinary person, 
who has a wife and children to look 
after, is offered a fine he can pay or 
time in prison, he naturally chooses 
to pay, else otherwise who earns 
wages to pay the rent, the rates, and 
for food and clothing? The woman 
concluded he must be barmey, and 
who can say she was wrong? 


This it not to say that I regard non- 
violence as having no place, but why 
have a demonstration on a Saturday 
or Sunday on windswept aerodromes 
miles away from anywhere, with no- 
body there except the police? Fur- 
thermore, is symbolically walking 
forward and being carried off, really 
what non-violence is all about? To be 
fined or imprisoned? Accomplishing 
what? Often not even a mention in 
the local paper. I suggest that if this 


THE UNFORTUNATE SURVIVORS 


Life in Death, by Robert Jay Lifton 

(Random House, New York, $10). 
Dr Lifton, after spending four years 
in Japan engaged in_ psychiatric 
research—largely with post-war 
Japanese youth—finally ventured to 
Hiroshima, which he admits he had 
previously avoided ‘because of its 
Specific association with massive 
death and mutilations.” As with many 
foreigners—Americans in particular 
—the impact of this modern-day 
Pompei was far greater than he had 
expected; he decided to stay on to 
make a systematic study of atomic- 
bomb survivors. 


The result of Dr Lifton’s study is this 
massive book in which he _ pain- 
stakingly analyses the special 
psychoses and behaviour patterns of 
Hiroshima’s more than 90,000 sur- 
vivors. In section after section we 
learn about the life of the city prior 
to its destruction, about the annihila- 
tion bombing of August 6, 1945, and 
about the immediate reactions and 
the medium- and long-term psycholo- 
gical cffects on a sampling of 
survivors. 


Pikadon 


The body of Dr Lifton’s book is based 
on a series of taped interviews with 
survivors—an embalmer, a watch re- 


pairer, a businessman, a student, an 
authoress, an officer, for example— 
the still-living victims of the pikadon 
(literally, “ flash-bang ”’). All the sur- 
vivors are of course victims, having 
lost not only relatives, their pos- 
sessions and perhaps their health, 
but in most cases their psychic well- 
being—their sense of normalcy. 


The dread of latent illnesses, that 
may develop with lightning speed, 
haunts the survivors. Reports of so- 
called “radiation deaths ’”’—said to 
have approached the 200-mark in 
1967—are no longer published in- 
dividually because of their demoral- 
ising effect, yet everyone knows of 
the special wards at the Red Cross 
Hospitals in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
and the “ experimental ward” at the 
Hiroshima University Medical School, 
where the leukemia and cancer 
patients, and those suffering from 
various forms of glandular dis- 
turbance, await their painful ends. 


This close association with 
catastrophe accounts for the death 
wish that Dr Lifton found among so 
many of the interviewed. Another 
cause for it may be the tendency of 
Orientals—and Japanese in particular 
—to hold life cheaply when the essen- 
tial conditions for happiness are 
found wanting; and these conditions, 
of course, include the preservation of 


personal honour, The very fact of 
having survived, when so many died, 
seems to many dishonourable—quite 
apart from the frequently-confessed 
failure to help relatives, friends or 
other sufferers in those crucial! hours. 


Hibakusha 


Of these dozens of taped interviews, 
I found many of the highest interest. 
However, I would have suggested 
further development of a theme only 
lightly touched on by the author—the 
uneasy relationship between the 
hibakusha (literally, ‘‘ explosion- 
affected people’) and the new popula- 
tion of Hiroshima who swarmed in 
to fill the void created by the explos- 
ion. Disdained, shunned and isolated 
by these lusty newcomers, who now 
form a majority, the physically- 
diminished survivors have developed 
something of a pariah-complex which 
merits study in a book of this scope. 
This is a further tragic sequal to the 
use of atomic power on urban centres. 
wife Edita, 


Ira Morris, and his 


founded Hiroshima House, the social 
and recreational centre for A-bomb 
survivors in that city. They are both 
novelists and now live in Paris, where 
Ira is chairman of PACS (Paris- 
American Committee to Stop War). 


is what non-violence is about, it is 
a silly middle-class pastime fit only 
for wealthy masochists. 


I once heard a very prominent 
woman pacifist comment publicly: 
“Yes, yes, racialism, Vietnam, the 
bomb, etc, are important, but the 
really important thing for a pacifist 
is to achieve peace.” This seems to 
be the current orthodox pacifist line. 
But to view “‘ peace” as something to 
be achieved as distinct from other 
pressing factors is the view of the 
middle-class liberal. 


A well-known figure in the peace 
movement said not so long ago that 
he saw the peace movement as being 
composed of the professional people 
and the disinherited in our society, 
giving examples like the small farmer 
and the small shopkeeper—the petty 
bourgeoisie. In his list he completely 
left out the working-class factory 
worker, the driver, the railwayman, 
and so on, the people who form the 
bulk of our population—the working 
class. And in the same discussion, he 
asked: ‘“ What has happened to non- 
violent direct action? ” This is a very 
good question. Well, what has hap- 
pened to it? 


Gum up the works 


To me, there is a logical point in 
getting United States (and British) 
servicemen to disaffect—in fact, do 
anything to gum up the works of the 
capitalist state. This is pointful and 
can be explained to people. The 
analogy of being cogs in a disciplined 
machine is something which has been 
drummed into working-class people 
for decades. (This is my view as an 
anarchist and is seen, and agreed to, 
by the political left.) Apparently that 
is not the view of most pacifists who 
seem to think that “peace” or a 
“non-violent society ” can be achieved 
without actually altering the social 
fabric of our society. What I do not 
see, and the left does not see, is how, 
if we went to the Boss and held a 
symbolic demonstration, we would 
get more wages and better conditions 
or workers’ control. 


If you want pacifism or non-violence 
to catch on, then you must show its 
relevance to our daily lives—that is, 
how we can achieve a libertarian 
revolution by non-violent means—and 
indicate by direct action methods how 
this is to be done, not in theory but 
by getting jobs in the factories and 
making these your life’s work. When 
the blue-print is seen to be possible, 
then the new Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, for example, might 
seem to be a reality. At the moment, 
it seems to be the middle-class 
pacifists playing their little games 
again, 

If non-violence has failed it is because 
it was not seen to be relevant to 
ordinary working-class people. It may 
be that the non-violent movement is 
composed of the professionals and 
the petty bourgeoisie, but if it is, that 
does not help non-violence—simply 
because, come what may, the larger 
part of the population are still work- 
ing class, and unless the ideas are 
sold to them they will remain 
peripheral middle-class ideas. In a 
sense, to say that only by working- 
class action will a socialist society 
come about is to appear doctrinaire, 
but it is correct simply because they 
form the substantial number of the 
population. Any action without the 
working class is pointless and 
authoritarian. 


Seen recently in a Paris toyshop: 
plastic model white truncheons, 
as used by the CRS riot police. 
Nearer home, the commercial 
boys haven’t moved in yet—but 
the other day a friend saw a 
group of London children playing 
Cops and Demonstrators. 

* of bo 


Still, ’m hopeful that in spite of 
everything most children will be 
able to distinguish between what’s 
real and what’s a game. I was 
walking past an ambush in a park 
near my home on Sunday when I 
heard one kid saying to a slightly 
smaller one, ‘“‘ Now that stick’s a 
rifle remember—if you go throw- 
ing it about like a spear you 
might hurt somebody.” 
* 6 


* 


“Naval Tradition? Naval Tradi- 
tion? Monstrous. Nothing but 
rum, sodomy, prayers and the 
lash.” Who said it? Winston 
Churchill, way back in the days 
he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, quoted by Harold 
Nicolson in his diary, extracts 
from which are running in the 
Sunday Times. 
* * * 


You may think the New York 
Police Department is insensitive 
to criticism. You do it great 
wrong. Why, they’ve just dis- 
missed a policeman by the name 
of Alfred Mason, after 13 years 
in the force, for bringing 
“adverse criticism on the Police 
Department.” 


Had he been taking bribes from 
criminals? Framing innocent 
people? Beating-up members of 
the public? Hardly anything so 
trivial—he’d been living in sin 
with his girlfriend. 


* * ek 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Could it be a defensive reaction 
to CHURCH’s pressure on the 
Lambeth Conference to show 
some real concern about poverty, 
injustice and war? On Thursday 
last the Archbishop of Canterbury 
announced that all the bishops at 
the conference are to fast this 
Friday, and give the money to 
War on Want. 


Of course, the amount War on 
Want can expect from various 
bishops is likely to vary consider- 
ably. CHURCH reports that while 
some of them have been patron- 
ising very plush restaurants in- 
deed, others get along on 5s 6d 
lunches (I wish I could afford 
that much .. .) and they ran into 
one African bishop making do 
with a Wimpy (which is not 
merely abstemious, but positively 
penitential). 


*” * * 


It’s a long time a-coming, but I 
think I see hints that a break- 
through in labour disputes could 
be near. First there was the 
encouraging news that busmen at 
Rhyl were hitting back at the 
decision to freeze their pay 
award by imposing a freeze on 


rises in fares. Then the mutinous 
television technicians hit the 
companies where it really hurt 
by cutting off the commercials 
and letting the programmes con- 
tinue. 


Oddly enough, the very existence 
of legislation aimed specifically at 
strikes could force trades 
unionists to cast around for more 
unconventional methods. Recently 
in Lisbon—where the Salazar 
regime has had a few years start 
on the Labour Government when 
it comes to outlawing strikes— 
the tram workers gave everybody 
a fares holiday, while continuing 
to run normal services. After 
three days the police managed 
to stop the rot—but the tram 
workers got a much better pay 
offer than they’d been given be- 
fore. 


If only the busmen in Britain 
would try it... It might even 
encourage people to use the 
buses, instead of driving them to 
private cars—and instead of be- 
ing everyone’s villain, the busmen 
would become beloved folk 
heroes. 


* * * 


Footnote to that curious episode 
reported in Friday’s papers about 
an “American” killed servin 
with the NLF in Vietnam: bac 
in 1846 when the United States 
was pursuing its Manifest Destiny 
in the Mexican War (that’s why 
Texas, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia are in the United States 
today) there was a Battalion of St 
Patrick, fighting with the Mexi- 
cans, made up of Irish deserters 
who’d got fed up with burning 
churches, etc. Most of them died 
in action, or were hanged on be- 
ing captured. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s, Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—ls extra, Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
Same address. Displayed advertisement 
Tates on application. 


Coming events 


NANCEKUKE ACTION. CBW Base, Redruth, 
Cornwall, manufactures CS gas. Demon- 
strate August Bank Holiday onwards, De- 
tails and donations: Douglas Kepper, 58 
Treton Road, London N19 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 4d. 
Dept. PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent 
to any friend of yours who might be a 
potential reader. Send names and 
addresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nt. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3, SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us the divi- 
dend cheque, The resulting dividend will 
be paid into the Peace News fund. Try 
learning the number. 


Publications 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom. 6d 
wee from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WC1. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railway- 
men's paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 
workers. Obtainable, 9s a quarter post 
free, from 105 Euston Road, NW1. 


Situations vacant 


YCND needs organiser! Janice Ogg is 
leaving for CND job soon. Apply: YCND, 
5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


Accommodation vacant 


UNFURNISHED flat New Barnet. 2 rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, 8 gns. Phone: 440 2376. 


Accommodation wanted 


ACCOMMODATION needed from September 
for 1,200 books, bookcases, miscellaneous 
furniture and young university lecturer 
(fem). Cooking facilities. Any area Lon- 
don, Long let. Box no 863. 


For sale 


HOUSMANS special offer: American labels, 
usually 59s 11d, The Hollies, ‘' Dear 
Eloise,’ ‘‘ King Midas in Reverse;’’ The 
National Gallery, ‘' Interpretations of Paul 
Klee Painting;’’ The Bagatelle, ‘'11 pm 
Saturday; ’’ Theodore Bikel,  ‘' Songs 
of Earth;” Incense and Oldies (Buddha); 
God Bless Tiny Tim. Only one of each left. 
35s each, post free. 


Cinema 

CENSORED, and why. Film censor shows 
all. Also ‘‘ Chelsea Girls,’’ ‘* Switchboard 
Operator,’’ ‘‘ Portrait of Jason,’’ ‘ All 


Night Underground," etc, Free illustrated . 
programme, new season now, from New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, Wi. 
01-734 5888. Membership one gn, 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 closed for repairs. Re- 
opening Aug 30 with a new play by Ted 
Roszak, '‘ The Rent.'’ Book now! 


